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as it may, he soon came out on the side of war.
In it he saw opportunities of a smashing victory
that would raise the status of England and place
him for ever in the King's favour. It was already
known that Ferdinand of Spain, a powerful ally,
would rally to the league. Surrey would be
victorious for a moment, but soon in the shade.
So Wolsey and the King joined the league,, and
an expeditionary force left England to fight for
the Pope.

This campaign was a fiasco so far as England
was concerned. Wolsey, for the first time in his
career, had openly blundered ; and the whole
world openly blamed him. The army was
unused to fighting ; Ferdinand, after the con-
quest of Navarre, which was probably all that
he was out to get, deserted ; and the English
troops, under a southern sun, as Professor Pollard
has it, " drank Spanish wine as though it were
English beer." Finally, they mutinied, and
returned home, in spite of orders to the contrary,
having accomplished nothing* The public passion
blazed out against the King's new counsellors, of
whom Wolsey was already the King's favourite.
For a while the King-chiefly on account of
youth and physical qualities - had been regarded
favourably ; but he had spent his father's savings
upon banquets, had exchanged old counsellors
for young, and had allowed the young Wolsey to
organise a campaign. It was therefore against
Wolsey that the resentment of the army, both in